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THE DEAD BRIDAL. 

A VENETIAN TALE OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 

BY JONATHAN FREKE SLINGSBT. 

CHAPTER IV. 

" Man's loye is of man's life a thing a-part ; 

'Tis woman's whole existence ; man may range 
The court, camp, church, the vessel and the mart ; 

Sword, gown, gain, glory, offer in exchange, 
Pride, fame, ambition to fill up his heart, 

And few there are whom these cannot estrange. — "Byron. 

" Go to, sir ; you are a vagabond, and no true traveller ; you are more saucy with lords and honourable personages, than 
the heraldry of your birth and virtues give you commission. You are not worth a word, else I'd call you knave." — Shakspeare. 



Once again the scene of our story changes. Pass we from 
the fort and the camp at Pales trina, and the Venetian arma- 
ment besieging the Genoese in Chioggia ; from war and 
warriors, and all the bustle and preparation which ever 
accompanies the presence of troops ; from plots and counter- 
plots ; from the cares that harrass those upon, whom the 
responsibility and the issue of the contest depend ; from the 
cabals and treacheries and jealousies which thwart and distract 
the wisest counsels, and the most vigilant precautions ; — pass • 
we from all these to a scene of peace, where no strife intrudes 
to mar the tranquillity of nature ; no evil passions to agitate 
the gentle breast ; — pass we to a spot, where, without, a quiet 
heaven meets a quiet sea, and within, all is noiseless and 
serene beneath the gentle influences of woman. 

It is still spring— spring in its youthful vigour and fresh- 
ness, when its secret influences breathe with mysterious power 
through all nature, giving verdure to the herb, and bloom to 
the flower, and moving in the chambers of the blood, gives 
melody to the birds, and beauty to all animal life. " Prima- 
vera gioventu dell anno" — the youth of the year as it is the 
youth of nature. 

The sun had just sunk below the horizon in the south-west, 
but the flush of his light still streaked the lagunes and the. 
distant line of waters, where, to the south, the Adriatic formed 
the boundary of the horizon, sky and water blending together 
imperceptibly. It was at this hour that two persons sate in a 
marble balcony which projected from the second story of a 
small but beautiful palazzo that stood upon the shore of the 
Adriatic, a short distance to the north-east of the city of 
Venice. The balcony gave to the south-west, and commanded 
an illimitable view along the waters southward, while turning 
landwards, the eye passed along the lagunes to the north of 
the city, and so by the island of Tor cello, towards the far-off 
country of the Veronese. 

The occupants of the balcony might well gaze upon the 
scene within the range of their vision, and yet it was a scene 
very dissimilar to that which meets the eye in the interior 
parts of Italy. There was here none of the beauties of verdure, 
little of the undulations of hill or valley ; no lofty mountains 
shooting sky-ward in sharp distinctness till their snowy sum- 
mits cleft the clouds and caught a rosy reflex from the sunset ; 
no trailing vineyards, no dark deep forests ; no, there was 
nothing of this sort to be seen : but in lieu of it there was that 
serene and elevating beauty which a vast plane of tranquil 
water presents, that sense of placid repose which is so deeply 
intensified at the hour of sunset. Amd so here the eye wan- 
dered complacently along the scarce moving expanse of sea, 
and then passing upwards from the distant horizon, followed 
the traces of the dying day, from the roseate verge of the 
waters, through a thousand hues fading undistinguishably the 
one into the other, till at last the gaze rested upon the deep 
blue of the mid-heaven. And exquisite, too, was it west- 
ward to traverse with a glance the sluggish lagunes and the 
flat country beyond them, all lit up in a golden haze, till the 
view was terminated in the distance by the soft and indistinct 
outlines of the hills of Verona. 

One of those who sat in the balcony is of an age to feel the 
charm of the scene around her. A female, and a young one 
too— a girl just, apparently, at that age of life when, in that 



sunny land, womanhood begins to steal upon the child of a 
year gone by, filling up the form into more perfect roundness, 
and with the mysterious power of Nature's agency, giving to 
the step a nameless grace, to the eye a richer light, to the 
cheek a fuller hue, and to the heart a deeper pulse. In 
stature she fell short of, rather than exceeded, the middle 
height, and her figure, though graceful in its outline, had not 
yet attained the fulness of mature womanhood. Reclining 
along the cushioned seat that ran around the inside of the 
balcony, the arm of the young girl rested on the carved rail 
of the balustrade, and as she bent her neck forward to catch 
the light breeze that, springing up from the seaward, came 
fraught with coolness and health to the shore, the fading 
light fell upon a face whose contour was beautifully oval, 
although its complexion, even though the sunlight now played 
upon it, seemed fainter and fairer than was usual with the 
daughters of her own land. Her eyes, too, it must be con- 
fessed, were not of that colour which, in all ages, Venetian 
ladies have considered as orthodox. They were not, in other 
words, deep, sparkling black : the darkest hue to which they 
could pretend was hazel, and yet they had no want' of richness 
in their expression, but that richness was more to be found 
in the depth and tenderness of thoughtful feeling than in the 
brilliancy of a vivacious spirit ; the brows — how expressive 
are woman's brows — were arched slightly, just enough to give 
the face the character of gentle and contemplative sweetness. 
The light breath of evening, that stirred the scalloped edges 
of the awning of green and amber striped silk above the bal- 
cony, shook from their velvet band (for they were no longer, 
as in the morning, frizzed out in the : monstrous curls that 
rose like hills on either side of the forehead) the thick tresses 
of fine and lustrous light-^brown hair, till they fell adown a 
neck as fair as snow. She wore a loose dress of rich silk 
brocade, with enormously full sleeves, and open at the neck, 
after the French fashion, then recently introduced into Italy, 
and which the Venetian ladies did not scruple to array them- 
selves in when in their houses, by way of indemnifying them- 
selves for the simplicity with which the regulations of the 
state obliged them to attire when in public. 
• We have certainly employed ourselves to very little purpose 
in the sketch which we have been just making, if we have not 
by this time contrived to impress our readers with the idea that 
they have been introduced to a very pretty girl. And, in 
truth, Bianca Morosini — for she it was who sat in the balcony 
this sweet evening — was a very pretty girl ; nay, we think we 
are justified in saying she was beautiful, especially according 
to our western notions, though it must be admitted, her 
beauty was of a different character to that which has ever 
been the most prized amongst the Venetians, resembling as 
it did rather that of the fairer children of our more northern 
clime. And as in feature so was she in character and dispo- 
sition. Less brilliant, less dazzling, indeed, than the beautiful 
and sprightly brunettes, whose piercing glances and witching 
smiles have been celebrated by the songs of a thousand lovers, 
Bianca was of a quiet, sweet, and trustful nature, diffident in 
her own strength, and ever seeking some stronger arm to stay 
her — some firmer mind to guide her. Her shy loveliness 
was to the bolder beauty of the haughty dames of Venice, 
what twilight is to the noon-day. She was the only offspring 
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of a mother who had come from the farther side of the Alps, 
and whom she had lost in early childhood, — ere she had well 
understood that loss. And so she had turned with the whole 
strength of her heart to the parent that then survived. Nicolo 
Morosini sprang from one of the noblest families of Venice, 
which had given more than one doge to the republic. lie 
was a man of hereditary virtue ; he was an honest citizen, 
who knew not how to intrigue; a true patriot who loved the 
seignory; as a soldier he served the state and perished in 
that service, and it need scarce be said he died poor. To his 
truest friend and constant companion-in-arms, Andrea Polani, 
he entrusted, on his death-bed,.' his sole treasures, namely, 
his little daughter Bianca, a small patrimony on the Adri- 
atic not far from Venice, and about as much property as 
sufficed for the decent interment of a poor but noble soldier of 
the republic. At the time of the death of her second parent, 
Bianca Morosini was still little more than a child. On the 
hearts of children grief, thank God, sits but lightly. The tear 
of sorrow soon ceased to swell in the eye of little Bianca, and 
ere many moons had passed after her removal to Polani's 
house, the gentle girl again began timidly to put forth the ten- 
drils of her heart, with the instinct that sought to cling to some 
friendly support and be happy, But to whom was she to 
cling? The Count Polani was in the main kind and good to 
her ; but his manner overawed her, and his age and habits 
removed her from his sympathy. Alas ! poor child ; she could 
but ineffectually grasp at him for support — ineffectually as the 
creeping plant grasps the hard cold surface of some stately 
granite column, but finds no soft or yielding spot whereunto 
it can attach itself. The count then supplied not to the girl 
even all that her father was to her, and he had no wife who 
might be to her as a mother. 

One there was, however, in her new home, to whom her 
whole affections turned with the instinct of her dependent 
nature— one on whom her loving heart soon learned to lean 
with trustful and happy simplicity. Young Giulio, the count's 
only son, was a boy of, it might be, some three years her 
senior when his father brought the little orphan to his own 
home. To an only child, like Bianca, one who had scarce 
ever known a playmate, or a familiar less sober than her own 
father, or less ancient than good old Giudctta, her mother's 
favourite servant and then her own faithful nurse and friend, 
this new association w r as indescribably delightful. The joyous 
laughter, and the encouraging words of the gay and spirited 
boy awoke, or seemed rather to create, within the heart of the 
little Bianca a world of new sensations, bright sunny thoughts, 
and cheery visions of happy days ; and as she joined him, at 
first timidly and wonderingly, in his youthful sports, or walked 
about trustfully under the guidance so ostentatiously afforded 
to her by the boy, she learned to associate, as imperceptibly 
as naturally, her young and artless life with his own, to let her 
own heart take its impulses and its direction from his mind, 
and to feel no pleasure, and no sorrow in "which, her new brother 
should not share and sympathise. 

Young Giulio Polani's happiness at thus suddenly acquiring, 
as it were, a new sister, for the first time in his life, and pos- 
sessing an object of interest and solicitude as novel as it was 
exciting, was not less than her own ; while his pride was 
boundless, as he directed the movements, encouraged the 
essays, or soothed the apprehensions of his more timid com- 
panion. Giulio was a brave, high-spirited boy, with some- 
what of his father's pride, and much of his frank generosity of 
nature, and withal a gentleness of bearing that he must 
have inherited from another source. It may well be, that a 
mother's nature here mingled in his being, for it is a truth, 
that much of the moral feelings and affections are derived 
from the mother,. as the intellectual qualities are from the 
other parent. With all this, he was of an imaginative, 
susceptible temperament, with that strong passionate ten- 
dency which southern suns are sure to ripen ; and he now 
found, though he was not himself conscious of it, what the 
heart of one, even as young as he was, seeks for — -with an 
instinct that never errs — an object into which that heart may 
pour its own fulness, and be but the more full again. 



.Well, well, this is after all but an old tale — the history of the 
affections — a page of nature's mysticism, which has lain open 
for the perusal of human eyes, since human eyes first learned 
to look at each other, though men be sometimes too gross, or 
too hardened, or' too much occupied with worldliness and 
debasing selfishness, to read or to understand it. Shall we 
then close the page r Be it so. I shall not, then, recount 
how these two grew up through youth's happiest spring time — 
loving, yet not knowing that they loved, or rather how they 
loved. And no wonder : for the passion stole upon them so 
imperceptibly, so unexcitingly, so naturally — sanctilied to 
their own hearts by its purity ; while to themselves, as to 
others, it wore but the semblance of that which brother and 
sister bear each other. The present, all peace, unreserve, and 
fulness of content ; the future — ah ! to the young there is no 
future — they never think of it save with trust, as that which 
shall fulfil the promise of to-day: to them, u to-morrow shall 
be as this day, or much more abundant." And wise and well 
is it that it should be so, for He hath ordained it who 
ordereth all things aright. Let the young rejoice in the 
sunshine of their youth — soon, all too soon, shall the clouds 
arise to mar and blot that sunshine. Why should we dash its 
brightness by a view of the cloud ere it arise above the 
horizon— the mirage of sorrow yet to come, which is only 
displayed to the eye of experience through the haze of 
years ? 

And so time wore on ; and these two young people grew up 
together in, perhaps, a more unrestrained intercourse than 
would have been permitted had the Count Polani been a man 
who troubled himself much about how young people grew up, 
or had worthy old Giudetta been less fond of her young mis- 
tress, or more prudish and suspicious, as in good sooth she 
ought to have been. But so it is too often with the old. They 
forget the feelings of tlieir own young days. They are slow to 
remember, till it is forced upon them, that the same influ- 
ences, indestructible and ever potent, are at work in the hearts 
of their children, that once agitated their own. 

At length, upon one fine day, it oame across the mind of 
Polani that his son was no ay in his seventeenth year, and that, 
as he had acquired all the education and accomplishments 
which were usually possessed hy the young nobles of Venice, 
it would be as well for him to see something of the world in 
some of those states and courts of Europe which it was, even 
at that period, deemed desirable that those whose hereditary 
rank entitled them to be called on at some future time to share 
the councils of the state, should visit. In addition to the 
various states of Italy, to which the republic of Venice was in 
the habit of sending constant embassages, the capitals of the 
Empire and of France were favourite resorts of the young 
nobility, and even England was occasionally visited by them ; 
while the Venetian merchant found his way to all parts of the 
world maintaining a profitable traffic, from the pillars of Her- 
cules and the shores of the Northern Sea, to Constantinople, 
Syria, and more distant parts of the East. Indeed, even hi the 
preceding century, three distinguished Venetian merchants — 
the Poli— penetrated to the capital of Tartary, and sojourned 
for a long period at the court of Ivublai, the great Khan of 
that country, returning at length to their own state with enor- 
mous wealth, and an inexhaustible stock of travellers' tales, 
which Marco, the younger of the party, afterwards gave to the 
world— the solace of his hours of captivity in the prisons of 
Genoa. 

Having come to this determination, the Count Polani 
equipped bis son in all respects as became the only ion of his 
illustrious house and a noble citizen of the great republic, 
that he might forthwith set out upon his travels. The young 
man was full of high hopes and joyous expectations at the 
prospect before him, for heretofore he had wandered but a 
short way from the paternal mansion, and that but rarely. 
And it must be confessed, that he felt scarce a momentary 
sadness. After having received a variety of charges and 
directions, and an abundance of good advice, he bowed, as 
became a dutiful son, to receive one more gift — namely, the 
paternal benediction. This matter being disposed of, young 
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Q-iulio betook himself to the chamber of his fair sister to bid 
her adieu. And when he kissed the brow of young Bianca, 
and saw that placid face paler than usual, and her deep, 
thoughtful eyes gaze troublously upon him, he became sud- 
denly sensible that there was something, he knew not what, 
which jarred strangely and painfully upon his happiness. 
Giulio pressed her long and tenderly in his arms ; and as he 
did so, he felt himself echoing her half- suppressed sigh, and 
was by no means so anxious for his departure as when in his 
father's presence. That moment the heart of each revealed to 
itself that of which it was till then unconscious — no word of 
the lip, no glance of the eye, however, interchanged the 
secret — that the love it bore to the other was no longer that of 
brother or sister. 

" Farewell, dearest sister Bianca, remember me till we meet 
again." 

" Adieu, dear brother Giulio. We shall hear from yon, I 
trust, whenever opportunity serves. Do not forget us amongst 
gayer scenes and newer friends." 

And so they parted. Each with the discovery of a hidden 
treasure within the breast — something for the spirit to nurture, 
and the mind to develop and to understand by self-com- 
munion — to deepen and intensify by making it the sole object 
of its solitary musing, or — to dissipate and weaken amid the 
divided homage which ambition and pleasure and friendship 
claim from the worldling. Aye, so it is-^-the one issue or the 
other is sure to follow. Yet how few are there who, going 
forth into the world, come back again to the ark; or, if they 
return, bear back all their affections as true and as strong as 
when they left the heart's resting-place. 

And so the young lovers parted. Giulio Ave need not 
accompany upon his travels. His manner of life was that of 
every young man of his age, condition, and advantages. 
Wherever he went, he found a thousand objects of distraction 
amongst the learned, the wise, and the brave, with the gay 
and the fair — the votaries of folly, and the seekers after 
pleasure.. With these we shall leave him ; for we love rather 
to linger with Bianca, and read, in the solitude of her life, the 
history of her heart. 

And how did the absence of the object of her love work 
upon the young maiden's affections ? As we have said, she 
was of a calm,, gentle nature, and somewhat timid. And so, 
while her heart learned from its own musings to love more 
truly, and day by day tounderstandmore clearly the nature of 
its own feelings, yet did no belief in the return of her affection 
mingle with the sentiment— no breath of hope fanned the 
flame or helped to expand the blossom. Still, with all this, 
love was to her a treasure— a light kindled in the heart which 
illumined all its recesses, and showed to her feelings welling 
up from its depths, of whose existence she had hitherto no 
consciousness. And though love was not to her all happiness 
— as, indeed, the passion can never be, where the sense of its 
being returned is wanting, — still were the shades of sadness 
that mingled with the pleasure so soft, that they seemed 
almost to harmonise with the feelings over which they cast 
their shadows. And thus month after month glided silently 
away, leaving the heart of the girl still pre-occupied with the 
first impressions that love had stamped upon it, the traces of 
which, with each succeeding hour, memory deepened, as the 
sunlight paints the shadows on plates of silver. And now 
considerably more than a. year had elapsed since Giulio's 
departure from Venice, but tidings of him were heard at such 
intervals as the uncertain and scanty opportunities of the. 
times afforded, and they were such as to satisfy his father, 
and to give pleasure to Bianca — for they announced that 
Giulio was always happy, always courted; and she smiled, and 
sighed too, as she thought how truly he deserved to be both 
happy and courted. 

Well, we left Bianca, you will remember, reclining in the 
balcony of the palazzo with the light of day fading around 
her. And all this time, while we have been making you 
acquainted with her, and showing you something of her heart 
— which, after all, forms a woman's true individuality — the 
young girl has been pensively gazing upon the scene before 



&er, in that soft of dreamy, half- abstraction of mind in whieh 
the pictures of external objects blend hazily with the internal 
ones of the fancy— when the thoughts come and go of their 
own volition, succeeding one another, ill-defined and shadowy, 
like the figures of the phantasmagoria when its shades are 
ill-arranged by a child's hand. And while she thus sits 
thinking, Nature is busy with her ever- changing scenes. 
Hark ! the sweet chime of bells peal out upon the evening air 
the " Ave Maria," from the tower of a neighbouring convent-r- 
how the sound is floating away in widening waves of melody, 
till it is lost, swallowed up in the silent distance. Then comes, 
borne upon the breeze, the eventide prayer-song to trio VirgiD, . 
and the ear catches up the strain, — 

AVE MARIA ! 
a When wanes the night — 
The morning's light, 
In purple bathes each hill and vale. 
Then hail to thee ! 
Then hail to thee ! 
A thousand times to thee, all hail ! 
Oh Mary, mother bright, 
Thou morning star of light ! 
The bell for pray'r, 
Peals through the air. 
Ave Maria ! 
" The beams of noon 
Are flooding soon, 
Earth's beauteous regions widely o'er. 
Then hail to thee ! 
Then hail to thee ! 
Sweet Queen of Heaven evermore ! 
Oh Mary, mother bright, 
More pure than sunshine's light ! 
The bell for pray'r, 
Peals through the air. 
Ave Maria ! 
" Eve's shades fall low, 
See one star glow, 
And then a myriad blaze on high ! 
Then hail to thee! 
Then hail to thee ! 
As oft as stars shine in the sky, 

Oh Mary, mother, who dost keep. 
Watch o'er us while we sleep. 
The bell for pray'r 
Peals through the air. 
Ave Maria !" • 

The hymn is over— twilight deepens into evening — and, as the 
blue heavens become deeper and darker, the stars look out with 
their thousand glittering eyes, and are reflected in the bosom of 
the dark water, while here and there along its surface may be 
seen, starting up into sudden brightness, the light in a fisher- 
man's boat, as if some sea-star shone' in mocking rivalry of 
those in the heaven. Ever and anon, too, comes faintly on the 
ear, as the breeze came from the westward, the song of the 
gondolier, as he impels through the waters his dark boat with 
its prow of polished steel, while the sounds of voices were 
heard at intervals along the more populous portion of the shore. 

At length the girl, half rising from her reclining posture, 
looked inwards to where, close to the window, an elderly female 
gravely attired in a style that bespoke rather the humble 
companion than the servitor, sat busily telling her rosary of 
beads, and mumbling in low tones the evening service to the 
Virgin, since the " Ave Maria" had rung. 

"And so thou hast been in Venice to-day, my good 
Giudetta?" said Bianca, addressing her nurse. 

" 'in Scccula saeculcrum. Amen,'" continued the 

old woman as she concluded her devotions. She then reve- 
rently made the sign of the cross upon her forehead, and 
replacing the string of beads upon her neck, she replied to her 
young mistress's observation, — 

" Aye, marry have I, signora. And I have heard all about 
the war, and such strange news, and met so many old friends 
— and they were all so glad to see me, and I was so glad -to 
see them — Santa Maria ! I do not remember half the tilings 
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they told me, my old head is so confused, and my poor feet so 
wearied running to and fro through all the calli and corteli of 
Venice, to see my old companions after so long an absence." 

"Well, dear Giudetta, I feel very much for you. And 
pray what have you heard to recompense you for all this 
fatigue and troublesome talk ?" 

" Nay, nay, my dear, child, as for that matter," said the old 
woman, who loved gossiping as dearly as any one of her sex 
and age, " one can't, you know, be angry with one's friends if 
they do weary one a little now and then, through over 
kindness." 

" That't very true, Giudetta ; but what news had the 
worthy gossips of Venice for you ?" 

" News ! why in the first place, they say that half the 
gondoliers of Venice, are ruined, since all the great folks and 
citizens have gone off to the siege of Chioggia. Old dame 
Giovanna, Antonio's mother — you remember Antonio, signora, 
the gondolier that keeps the boat up near the Zecca ?— says, 
that he has not had half-a-dozen fares the last three days." 

" That's very sad, truly. But you said there are strange 
news about the war ?" 

" And so there are, i' faith. "Why, they say there have been 
high words between the noble Zeno and the Seignory. The 
doge and his advisers are anxious to attack the Genoese, but 
Zeno w'ont move a foot from Palestrina. Then there are 
whispers, that the Genoese gold has found its way to his 
excellency's purse— while others say that it is going in quite a 
different direction. Then they say, that the state has dis- 
covered I know not what treachery and plots, in which it is 
hinted some of her own citizens are deeper than they ought to 
be. Well, but that is not the worst. No, indeed — for there 
are rumours of an immense fleet, which Js coming up the 
Adriatic, all the way from Genoa, and that it is to relieve 
Chioggia, and then to come and sack Venice itself. Holy 
Virgin protect us ! It frightens one even to think of it. It 
would have been worse than the earthquake or the great 
plague, which I remember when I was a young woman. 
Such burning, and wrecking, and pillaging, and murdering of 
men, and of poor women too — and — and to think, signora, that 
I am sleepin g every night quietly in my bed, without a soul 
within hearing of me !" 

"It is, indeed, very dreadful to think of, Guidetta," said 
Bianca, " but you must keep up your courage, as the rumours 
may not be true ; thank heaven, as yet no evil has befallen the 
republic." 

" Aye, thank heaven, indeed, and our brave soldiers, and 
the noble senate. But, as Beppo was- saying, while there are 
such nobles as our good master and lord, the Polani, the lion 
of St. Mark will never crouch to any of her foes by sea or land." 

" Have you heard aught of the count ? " asked Bianca. 

" Yes, truly have I, he is in all men's mouths ; they say 
there is no braver knight, and that he fought in the foremost 
rank at the bridge of Brondolo. His Excellency Zeno showed 
him the highest honour, and takes him into all his councls. 
Well, Beppo says, when he returns to Venice, the most serene 
Republic will not fail to reward him according to his deserts." 

"You give me great joy, good Guidetta, and I pray the 
saints it may so turn out." 

" Amen ! " resx^onded the old woman, devoutly. " Well, 
well, what a head I have got ! Santa Maria ! I had well nigh 
forgotten the rarest news of all. Who do you think I saw, 
signora? " 

" That is a difficult question to answer, Giudetta ; seeing 
that you have been running over half Venice, and have so 
many friends." 

" Well, and so I have, our Lady be praised ! But who do 
you think is just returned to the palazzo Polani ?" 

Bianca answered not ; but were there light enough to see 
her face, and eyes to watch it, a blush might, no doubt, have 
been seen spreading over her cheeks and brow. But Giudetta 
was but dim-eyed at the best, and her vision was not, like the 
owls, improved by the twilight. 

"Well then, as you cannot guess, I must even tell you. 
Why no other than Tommaso, my young lord's servitore, or 



'valet,' as he calls himself since he went with his master to 
travel in foreign parts. He had just — " 

"Ah! then"— cried the girl, interrupting the old nurse — 
" Count Giulio is returned— is it not so, dear Giudetta?" 

" How you do hurry one, signora. I was just coming to 
that when you interrupted me. No ; the young count is not 
returned." 

"Santa Maria! how, then, comes Tommaso without him? 
Has anything befallen his young master ? Speak, dear Giu- 
detta, I beseech you !" 

" Ah ! there again. See how you take me up. I said the 
young count is not returned. That is, he is not just yet come 
home ; but he sent on 'Maso from the last stage beyond 
Maestre to notify his arrival, and he means to follow himself 
to-morrow." Bianca sank back again into the posture from 
which she had started, and the old woman proceeded — 

" But as I was saying about 'Maso, marry my lady, you 
would scarce know the clownish, simple fellow, that blushed 
when one spoke to him ; aye, and knew how to respect his 
betters, and keep his. distance. Heavens ! such a swaggering, 
swashing, ruffling coxcomb as he has returned, with all sorts 
of outlandish airs ; chucking the young wenches under the 
chin, and calling them ' Cara Mia,' and ' Animia Mia,' and 
such like impudent names ; and ogling them with his eyes, 
and telling them that, though . he has seen all the lovely 
women of the world, he thinks that the dear donzelle of Venice 
very passable. No sooner did he see me, than he steps up 
with a familiar air to me, and says, ' Ah ! Servitore, my good 
Giudetta, I'm charmed to see thee. Thou look'st as young 
and as fresh as if thou hadst been sleeping ever since I had 
last the pleasure of seeing thee. And how is thy fair mistress?' 
' Thou saucy knave !' said I, ' how dost thou dare to take 
such freedoms with thy betters ? In faith, I have a good mind 
to show thee that I am fresh and young enough to oil thy back 
with my cane. And as for my young lady, I marvel where 
thou got'st impudence enough to bring thy tongue to name 
her, thou varlet.' I trow, signora, I soon brought the fellow 
to his senses ; for he apologised very humbly, and declared 
that he meant nothing but the greatest respect to me and to 
my mistress, and begged that I would excuse him for speaking 
after the fashion of foreign countries, to which/he was so much 
accustomed. A plague upon such fashions, say I. Beshrew 
my heart, but I think he will corrupt the whole household if 
he stay long amongst them. I hope his young master ho 
made better use of his time and opportunities, but I have m; 
fears on that head too, — * like master like man,' as they say." 

" You should not judge of one like the Count Giulio, by the 
silly airs of an ignorant groom, Giudetta," said Bianca, with 
an unwonted gravity that sounded almost like reproof. 

" Nay, for that matter, my lady, I do not wish to judge the 
young count. But, mayhap, it is not altogether without reason 
that I have my fears about him. Tommaso, I assure you, 
spoke plainly enough : that is, he did not exactly say in so 
many words that his master was a fop and a rake, but he 
threw out a great many hints about all the fair mesdames, 
and mesdamoiselles, and duchese, and I know not who, that 
were dying for love of him in this place, and in that town; 
and how he had only to pick and choose wherever he went, 
and that he was quite bored to death by the attentions of his 
' fair enemies,' as he called them. * I can assure you, mis- 
tress Giudetta,' said he — the varlet took good care to be 
respectful t.o me this time — 'I can assure you, that nothing 
can be more distressing to a gentleman of taste and feeling, 
than to be the exclusive object of admiration to a large circle 
of the other sex.' * I wonder,' said I, * at your impudence to 
speak of such things to me.' * Upon my honour I am quite 
serious,' said my gentleman, ' the'eondition of my mas — that is, 
of such a person as I have described, is quite as embarrassing 
as that of a queen-bee amidst her thousand loving subjects.' " 

" A truce, Giudetta, with these fooleries," said Bianca 
coldly, "lam weary of hearing them. Besides, it is late, 
and I would prepare for repose. Let us go in." So saying, 
the young girl arose, and, followed by the nurse, she passed 
through the window and entered the chamber of the palazzo. 
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